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THE  EFFECT  OF  EXPENDITURE  CUTS  ON  RUSSIAN ,  SLAVONIC  AND  EAST 


EUROPEAN  LIBRARY  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  U.K.:  A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 


Gregory  Walker 

In  response  to  widely-expressed  concern  over  the  consequences  of 
expenditure  cuts  for  library  collections  supporting  Russian, 
Slavonic  and  East  European  studies  (RSEES)  in  the  UK,  SCONUL*s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Slavonic  and  East  European  Materials 
circulated  a  short  questionnaire  on  the  subject  in  April  1903  to 
SCONUL  member  libraries  and  a  number  of  other  institutions. 

This  paper  gives  a  first,  tentative  overview  of  the  information 
supplied  on  the  questionnaires  returned  by  51  national,  university 
and  polytechnic  libraries  by  6th  June  1983-  This  figure  includes 
only  those  libraries  known  to  have  (or  have  had)  active  RSEES 
collections.  Only  a  few  such  libraries  of  any  importance  had 
failed  to  return  the  questionnaire  by  that  date  (Manchester  and 
Bath  University  libraries,  Cambridge  Modem  and  Mediaeval 
Languages  Libraries,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  might  be  noted). 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  present  firm  conclusions  or 
recommendations.  These  will  be  matters  for  discussion  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  before  a  final  report  is  prepared,  and  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  maintain  a  watch  on  future  developments. 
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1.  Libraries  affected  by  expenditure  cuts  in  provision  of  RSEES 


materials 

32  university  and  polytechnic  libraries  reported  provision  of 

f 

material  for  RSEES  collections  had  been  adversely  affected  by 
expenditure  cuts  since  1980.  11  other  university/polytechnic 

libraries  reported  no  appreciable  adverse  effects  on  provision, 
and  so  did  6  libraries  in  the  nationally-maintained  sector 
(British  Library  Reference  Division,  British  Library  Lending 
Division,  National  Library  of  Scotland,  National  Art  Library, 

India  Office  Library,  Museum  of  Mankind  Library).  2. libraries 
(Bodleian  and  Taylor  Institution)  reported  a  positive  effect,  in 
both  cases  due  to  transfers  from  Lancaster. 

Asked  whether  they  expected  provision  of  material  to  be  affected 
in  the  current  or  next  (1983/8^)  academic  year,  20  univers  it  y/ 
polytechnic  libraries  expected  further  adverse  effects; 

17  university/polytechnic  libraries  and  b  national-sector  libraries 
(British  Library  Reference  Division,  National  Library  of  Scotland 
National  Art  Library  and  Museum  of  Mankind)  anticipated  no 
significant  change  or  some  recouping  of  lost  ground;  3  libraries 
(Bodleian,  Bristol  University  Library  and  G-lasgow  University 
Library  expected  positive  effects;  and  7  felt  unable  to  predict 
the  future . 

Of  the  13  national  and  university  libraries  having  the  largest 
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RSEES  collections  in  1979  (British  Library  Reference  Division, 
School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  Bodleian,  British 
Library  Lending  Division,  Birmingham  University  Library  Centre  for 
Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  G-lasgow  University  Library 
Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  Essex  University 
Library,  Cambridge  University  Library,  British  Library  of  Political 
and  Economic  Science,  Taylor  Institution  Nottingham,  Leeds  and 
Lancaster  University  Libraries ):  Lancaster's  holdings  are  well 
on  the  way  to  dissolution;  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Studies,  Birmingham,  Essex  and  Nottingham  have  suffered,  and/or 
expect,  significant  but  not  crippling  reductions  in  current 
acquisitions;  while  the  remainder  of  this  group  has  experienced 
and  expects  (where  expectations  are  stated)  either  no  reduction  or 
an  improvement. 

2 .  Nature  of  effects  on  material  provision 

For  the  majority  of  libraries  reporting  or  expecting  reductions 
in  RSEES  material  provision,  these  resulted  from  library-wide 
cutbacks,  of  greater  or  lesser  severity,  and  RSEES  was  not 
singled  out  for  special  treatment  (Aberdeen  University  Library, 
Bangor  University  College  Library,  Belfast  University  Library, 
Durham  University  Library,  Essex  University  Library,  Exeter 


* 
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University  Library,  Hull  University  Library,  Keele  University 
Library,  Kings  College  London,  Newcastle  Polytechnic,  Nottingham 
University  Library^  Portsmouth  Polytechnic,  St  Andrews  University 
Library,  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  Southampton 
University  Library,  Strathclyde  University  Library,  Surrey 
University  Library,  Sussex  University  Library,  Wolverhampton 
Polytechnic ) c  Among  these  libraries,  the  size  of  cuts  reported 
in  financial  terms  (not  all  gave  figures)  included  a  highest  of 
37i%  at  Keele  in  1981/82  (25/  in  1982/83),  about  25/  at  both 

Nottingham  and  Surrey  since  1980,  20%  at  Kings  College  London  in 

■  v 

1981,  ICf/o  at  Portsmouth  and  Strathclyde,  and  5%  at  Hull  so  far. 

At  some  others  (e.g.  Belfast)  purchasing  power  has  been  eroded  by 
no,  or  inadequate,  compensation  for  inflation.  Reductions  in 
serial  subscriptions  reported  include:  30  RSEES  titles  cancelled 
at  Essex  in  1982,  about  two  dozen  at  Nottingham,  16  at  Surrey  and 
7  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies. 

Collections  in  which  RSEES  material  has  received  special  treatment 
fall  into  several  categories: 

(a)  Those  at  institutions  where  academic  work  in  RSEES  has  been, 
or  soon  will  be,  terminated  (Aberystwyth,  Coleraine,  Lancaster). 
Here  acquisition  has  largely  ceased.  Transfers  of  stock  have 
begun  at  Lancaster  (to  Oxford  and  probably  Glasgow)  and  are  under 
consideration  at  Aberystwyth  (to  Swansea  and/or  Bristol).  No 
transfers  from  Coleraine  are  planned  at  present. 
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(b )  Those  supporting  institutions  where  teaching  and  research  in 
RSEES  have  been  or  will  be  reduced  (Aston,  East  Anglia,  Queen  Mary 
College  London,  Reading,  Sussex),  and  this  has  influenced  current 
acquisitions . 

(c)  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  -  a  special  case 
since  it  collects  only  in  RSEES  -  has  had  to  reduce  coverage  for 
countries  of  peripheral  interest  and  in  subjects  other  than 
language,  literature  and  history. 

(d)  Libraries  where  RSEES  provision  has  been  to  some  degree 
'protected*  from  expenditure  cuts:  Birmingham  (research  project 
funds  used  to  buy  microforms  and  Polish  books,  and  to  maintain 
some  subscriptions,  but  over  60  serial  cancellations);  Bradford; 
Kings  College  London  (Burrows  Library  for  Byzantine  and  Modern 
Greek  has  outside  funding);  and  Leeds  (overall  spending  on  Russian 
has  risen  over  the  last  2  years  despite  I5  serial  cancellations  in 
1981-82). 

(e)  Those  libraries  experiencing  or  expecting  expansion:  Bodleian 
and  Taylor  Institute  from  Lancaster  transfers  and  supporting  funds; 
Glasgow  (ditto,  on  a  smaller  scale;  also  protects  RSEES  as  its 
'centre  of  excellence'  in  Scotland);  and  Bristol  (expansion  of 
Russian  studies  with  University  Grants  Committee  support )» 

3 o  Effects  on  other  library  services 

A  few  libraries  reported  all  or  most  staff-based  services  to  be 
affected,  due  to  posts  left  vacant  or  staff  re-assignments 
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(Aston,  Keele,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton).  Longer  processing 
delays  because  of  staffing  difficulties  are  very  common  indeed; 
and  while  in  most  libraries  the  delays  for  RSEES  material  are  on 
a  par  with  those  for  other  material,  some  have  experienced 
problems  affecting  RSEES  processing  in  particular:  British  Library 
Reference  Division  (l  senior  specialist  post  left  vacant); 
Cambridge  (ditto);  Birmingham  (redeployment  plus  loss  of  \ 
specialist  post);  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Stfcudies 
(loss  of  1  post,  and  specialist  staff  having  to  spend  time 
training  temporary  assistants);  Leeds  (specialist  has  less  time 
for  RSEES  work);  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  (no 
Russian-language  specialist  for  Central  Asian  material);  Taylor 
Institute  (l  full-time  RSEES  post  replaced  by  unqualified  part- 
timer);  and  Sussex  (no  staff  left  with  ability  to  catalogue 
Cyrillic).  The  only  positive  staffing  effect  found  is  at 
Oxford,  where  the  Bodleian  and  Taylor  Institute  jointly  have 
received  Lancaster* s  RSEES  subject  specialist  and  funds  for  some 
ancillary  assistance  (though  mostly  non-recurrent)  in  connection 
with  the  Lancaster  transfer. 

Other  consequences  affecting  services: 

-  shorter  opening  hours  (or  fewer  hours  with  full  service): 
Bodleian,  Durham,  Hull,  Nottingham,  St  Andrews. 

-  restrictions  on,  or  charges  for.  Inter  Library  Loans: 

Aberdeen,  Bodleian,  Glasgow,  Hull,  St  Andrews,  Sussex. 
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-  charges  to  certain  categories  of  user:  Bodleian,  Dundee. 

-  binding  funds  cut:  Taylor  Institute  (up  to  5C ffo  expected). 

4.  Comments  on  cooperation  and  other  remedial  steps. 

There  was  wide  support  for  better  access  to  data  on  RSEES  serial 
holdings,  and  specifically  for  a  full  union  list  of  RSEES  serials 
(Bodleian,  Bradford,  Leeds,  London  University  Library,  Newcastle 
Polytechnic,  Nottingham,  Surrey,  Taylor  Institute).  Many 
libraries  were  concerned  over  the  risk  to  scarce  or  unique  serial 
holdings  and  most  had  made  efforts  to  notify  cancellations  to 
British  Library  Lending  Division  and/or  Advisory  Committee  on 
Slavonic  and  East  European  Materials.  British  Library  Lending 
Division  enquired  about  possible  coordination  of  requests  to  them 
to  ensure  continued  representation  of  titles,  and  National 
Library  of  Scotland  stated  that  it  would  normally  take  on 
subscriptions  cancelled  by  other  Scottish  libraries  if  so 
requested. 

British  Library  Lending  Division  would  welcome  suggestions  for 
serial  subscriptions  and  expensive  monographs  from  other  libraries 
with  savings  in  mind,  while  Essex  emphasised  that  antiquarian  and 
other  expensive  purchases  were  in  particular  jeopardy,  and  the 
School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  wondered  whether 
consultation  through  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Materials  over  higher-priced  items  might  be  revived. 
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Libraries  with  smaller  collections  seem  inclined  to  increase 
emphasis  on  undergraduate  provision  ("Provision  for  undergraduates 
is  generous,  while  for  research  London  is  close"  -  Sussex. 
"Material  is  chiefly  for  undergraduates  and  required  too  quickly, 
to  allow  much  cooperative  planning"  -  Wolverhampton  Polytechnic.) 

There  is  some  concern  that  non-Russian  language s/subjects  within 
RSEES  may  be  especially  at  risk  (Essex);  alternatively  that 
Nationalisation*  of  such  holdings  is  desirable  (Leeds).  On  the 
issue  of  cooperation  in  general,  Liverpool  noted:  ’SCONUL  and 
the  Committee  of  Vice  Chancellors  and  Principals  have  both  already 
recorded  their  view  that  academic  cooperation  is  a  prerequisite 
for  library  cooperation'  ,  while  Southampton  called  for:  'More 
positive  measures  from  teaching  colleagues' ,  with  special 
reference  to  institutions  collaborating  in  the  study  of  minority 
subjects . 

The  last  word  to  Bristol:  '....we  are  extremely  confident  about 
the  future,  and  no  doubt  are  unique  in  this  respect* . 
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SOVIET  LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARIANS  TODAY  : 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  A  STUDY  TOUR 

Jenny  Brine 

In  November  1982,  a  group  of  British  librarians  spent  a 

fortnight  in  the  USSR  under  British  Council  auspices.  The 

study  tour's  aims  were: 

(a)  to  enable  British  librarians  working  with  Soviet  materials 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  USSR  and  of  its  library 
system; 

(b)  to  learn  about  current  developments  in  Soviet  1 ibrar ianship 
generally; 

(c)  to  improve  library  exchanges  between  British  and  Soviet 
libraries ; 

(d)  to  foster  contacts  at  a  personal  level  between  British 
librarians  and  their  Soviet  counterparts; 

(e)  to  gather  information  on  access  to  library  resources,  and 
other  information  on  libraries  and  the  book  trade  in  the 
USSR  which  might  be  of  benefit  to  British  scholars  and 

1 ibrar ians . 

The  group  visited  the  following  libraries  in  Moscow:  VGBIL 

(All-Union  Foreign  Literature  Library);  Lenin  Library;  Moscow 

University  Library  (Administration,  Geology  Library  and 
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Humanities  Library  on  the  Lenin  Hills,  Rare  Books  Library  on 
Prospekt  Mark sa) ; INION;  Nekrasov  City  Central  Library  and  the 
Simonov  Central  Library  of  the  Proletarskii  Raion.  We  also  had 
a  valuable  meeting  with  V.V. Serov,  Head  of  the  USSR  Main  Library 
Administration  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  and  sessions  at  the 
All-Union  Book  Chamber  and  VINITI.  In  Leningrad  we  visited  the 
library  of  the  Pushkinskii  Dom  (the  Academy  of  Sciences' 

Institute  of  Russian  Literature);  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in  State 
Public  Library;  the  Dzerzhinskii  Raion  Children's  Library;  the 
Library  of  the  Lensovet  Palace  of  Culture  (a  trade  union  library) 
the  Academy  of  Sciences'  Library  (BAN);  and  the  Leningrad  State 
Institute  of  Culture  (LGIK) .  We  had  originally  hoped  for  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  union  republic  capitals,  but  this  was  not 
possible  -  although  Mr. Serov  did  urge  us  to  visit  some  of  the 
splendid  new  libraries  now  open  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus. 
(Goals  for  another  visit...?)  Our  programme  had  also  included 
the  library  of  Leningrad  University,  but  as  the  library  was 
undergoing  a  visitation  from  an  auditing  commission,  the  Director 
did  not  feel  able  to  cope  with  us  at  the  same  time.  We  were 
also  unable  to  organise  a  group  visit  to  the  State  Public 
History  Library  (GPIB) ,  as  parts  of  it  were,  so  we  were  told, 
'zakryt  na  remont ' .  Several  members  of  the  group  made 
individual  visits  to  libraries  such  as  the  Oriental  Section  of 
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Sal tykov-Shchedr in  Public  Library,  the  library  of  the  Hermitage 
in  Leningrad  and  the  Pushkin  Museum  Library  in  Moscow.  We 
browsed  in  bookshops,  of  course,  but  the  new  restrictions  on 
book  export  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  hunting  for  older 
books  for  our  libraries. 

Most  of  the  institutions  we  visited  have  been  described  by  other 
groups-  visiting  the  USSR,  most  recently  the  American  delegation 
of  1976(1)  and  the  Danish  librarians  who  made  several  visits  in 
the  1970s  (2).  Therefore  in  this  article  I  shall  not  describe 
each  library  we  visited  (although  I  can  provide  more  information 
on  request),  nor  give  an  overall  account  of  the  Soviet  library 
system;  instead  I  shall  concentrate  on  recent  developments  and  on 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  library  system  which  have  received 
relatively  little  attention  from  foreign  visitors. 

We  met  dozens  of  librarians  and  information  specialists,  many  of 
them  infectiously  enthusiastic  about  their  work  and  their 
libraries,  whether  maintaining  extraordinarily  detailed  catalogues 
in  the  Pushkinskii  dom  or  encouraging  in  small  children  a  real 
love  of  reading.  Our  guide  at  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in  had 
worked  there  all  her  life,  and  gave  us  a  moving  account  of  how  she, 
her  colleagues  and  their  beloved  library  had  kept  working 
throughout  the  siege  of  Leningrad.  At  INION,  our  guide  was  an 
elderly  librarian  with  a  passion  for  books  and  bibliographies 
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who  had  started  work  there  in  the  1920s,  when  it  was  the 
library  of  the  Institute  of  Red  Professors.  We  also  met  people 
working  hard  to  increase  the  use  of  computers  in  libraries  and 
information  work.  Sadly,  other  than  the  most  senior  staff  in 
major  research  libraries,  few  Soviet  librarians  and  information 
specialists  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  the  West. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Soviet  librarians  are  women.  At 
Moscow  University,  with  a  library  staff  of  nearly  500,  there  is 
only  one  male  librarian.  In  both  the  Sal tykov-Shchedrin  Public 
Library  and  the  Nekrasov  Library,  about  10%  of  the  staff  are  men, 
and  in  the  children's  library  we  visited  the  one  man  on  the  staff 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  really  something  exceptional.  Mr. Serov 
confirmed  our  impression  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  men  to 
hold  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  top  jobs.  However,  one 
librarian  commented  to  me  that  1 ibrar ianship  in  Britain  must 
enjoy  greater  prestige  than  in  the  USSR,  as  our  delegation 
included  so  many  men  !  Mr . Serov  thought  that  the  status  of  the 
profession  needed  to  be  improved,  and  stressed  that  many 
librarians  do  receive  orders  and  medals;  in  1981  the  BBK  (the  new 
classification  scheme)  was  awarded  a  state  prize  for  its 
contribution  to  science.  There  is  strong  competition  for 
places  on  the  librar ianship  courses  at  the  Leningrad  State 
Institute  of  Culture,  and  at  the  trade  union  library  we  visited 
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the  director  assured  us  that  the  prestige  of  1 ibrar ianship  was 
high;  librarians  chose  their  profession  themselves,  loved  it  and 
earned  the  respect  of  their  colleagues.  However,  other 
librarians  felt  that  their  profession  was  not  given  sufficient 
recognition  by  the  community,  and  was  particularly  low  paid. 

As  the  profession  is  so  highly  feminised,  there  appeared  to  be  an 
official  assumption  that  pay  didn’t  really  matter  -  as  one  woman 
library  director  put  it,  their  view  seemed  to  be  ’Pust'  zhena 
dlya  dushi  rabotaet'  [A  wife  can  work  for  the  sake  of  her  soul]. 

We  discussed  salaries  with  a  number  of  the  librarians  we  met. 
Serov  explained  that  in  1976  a  new  salary  structure  had  been 
introduced;  before  that  there  had  been  large  differences  between 
salaries  in  mass  libraries  and  those  in  academic  libraries. 

Salary  scales  are  now  broadly  similar  for  librarians  with  the 
same  qualifications  and  length  of  service.  The  basic  salary  for 
a  librarian/bibliographer  is  85  roubles  a  month  (compared  to  the 
average  of  172  roubles  in  1981  (3)  and  the  basic  old  age  pension 
of  50  roubles  (4)),  rising  to  100  roubles  a  month  for  a  person 
with  a  higher  education.  An  additional  five  roubles  a  month 
are  paid  for  each  five  years  of  service  and  there  are  supplements 
for  special  skills,  such  as  knowing  a  foreign  language.  A 
librarian  who  covers  two  jobs  (sovmes titel ? s tvo)  is  paid  an 
extra  30%.  The  director  of  a  centralised  library  system  (TsBS) 
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earns  about  160  roubles  a  month,  and  the  director  of  the  trade 
union  library  we  visited  told  us  that  her  salary  was  150  roubles 
a  month,  plus  40  roubles  in  bonuses.  All  staff  would  normally 
get  a  thirteenth  month's  salary  as  an  annual  bonus.  Salaries 
for  senior  staff  in  academic  libraries  do  vary  by  about  20%,  as 
their  institutions  are  graded  on  a  five-band  scale;  further, 
certain  libraries  enjoy  the  status  of  a  research  institute  and 
in  these  libraries  librarians  with  higher  degrees  are  paid 
35-40%  more.  In  1978,  salaries  for  junior  staff  (in  some 
libraries  at  least)  were  further  improved  by  the  abolition  of 
the  lowest  grades.  Generally,  librarians  earn  less  than 
teachers.  We  were  told  that  salaries  are  now  under  review. 

The  low  levels  of  pay  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  the  high  rate  of 
turnover  among  junior  staff  in  particular  which  was  worrying  a 
number  of  senior  librarians.  As  in  the  UK,  some  of  the  labour 
mobility  arises  because  young  people  work  in  a  library  for  a 
year  or  two  while  waiting  for  a  university  place.  In  the  past, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  librarians  to  move  from  the  mass 
libraries  into  better-paid  jobs  in  academic  libraries,  but  this 
has  decreased  since  the  1976  reforms.  There  is  still  some 
movement  of  librarians  between  libraries  and  organisations  such 
as  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber.  In  the  libraries  such  as  the 
Lenin  Library,  we  were  told,  librarians  tended  to  leave  within 
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two  or  three  years,  or  stay  for  their  whole  working  life. 

Within  the  library,  the  research  sections  tended  to  be  the  most 
prestigious,  and  poach  staff  from  processing  and  reader  services. 
Staff  are  generally  promoted  within  the  library,  rather  than 
recruited  from  outside;  about  70%  of  the  Lenin  Library’s  senior 
staff  have  grown  up  in  the  library.  In  the  exchange  section, 
a  quarter  of  the  staff  have  worked  there  for  over  25  years. 
Vacancies  are  not  normally  advertised.  Junior  posts  are  filled 
by  newly-qualified  librarians  allocated  to  the  library  from  their 
institute  or  tekhnikum.  Senior  posts,  it  seems,  are  generally 
filled  by  carrying  out  a  review  of  existing  staff  in  consultation 
with  trade  union  and  party  officials;  the  decision  on  whom  to 
promote  or  appoint  is  taken  by  the  director  alone.  If  no 
suitable  internal  candidate  can  be  found,  a  librarian  from 
another  organisation  will  be  invited  to  take  up  the  post. 

Librarians,  like  other  Soviet  workers,  work  a  five-day  week. 

In  many  libraries,  they  work  shifts.  In  the  Lenin  Library, 
which  is  open  9am  -  10pm  seven  days  a  week,  reading  room  staff 
work  either  8.00-16.45  or  13.15  -  22.00;  they  usually  have  one 
or  two  evening  duties  a  week.  At  MGU,  all  the  staff  work  a 
two-shift  system.  The  Simonov  mass  library  in  Moscow,  however, 
is  open  2pm  -  9pm  six  days  a  week.  This  means  that  the  staff 
have  to  work  every  evening,  with  one  fixed  free  day  and  a 
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variable  second  day  off  each  week.  On  a  previous  visit  I  had 
the  impression  that  unsocial  hours  were  one  factor  encouraging 
librarians  to  leave  mass  libraries. 

The  number  of  staff  in  a  library  is  governed  by  state  standards. 
Urban  mass  libraries  are  allowed  1  librarian  per  1,000  population, 
rural  1  for  500.  Generally,  for  every  two  librarians  a  library 
has  one  senior  librarian,  and  for  every  ten  librarians  and  senior 
librarians,  one  chief  librarian.  However,  some  libraries 
(including  the  Lenin  Library  and  the  Sal tykov-Shchedrin)  have 
different  norms,  which  allow  one  chief  librarian  for  every  five 
librarians  and  senior  librarians.  These  staffing  norms  were 
introduced  some  5  years  ago,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  librarians.  Despite  increased 
output  from  library  schools,  there  are  not  enough  librarians  to 
meet  the  demand,  although  many  librarians  work  beyond  retirement 
age.  (They  can  draw  their  pension  and  their  salary 
simultaneously).  All  the  same,  Soviet  libraries  appear  to  be 
very  generously  staffed  compared  to  British  ones.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  the  low  level  of  mechanisation  (shortage  of 
typewriters  and  duplication  equipment) ,  the  detailed  loan  records 
librarians  maintain  manually;  the  emphasis  on  detailed  and  often 
overlapping  card  catalogues;  the  importance  attached  to 
bibliographical  work  and  to  reader  guidance.  In  Libraries  such 
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as  INION  and  the  Lenin  Library,  which  aim  to  have  books  ready  for 
use  within  ten  days  of  receipt,  the  demand  for  speedy  processing 
obviously  requires  additional  staff.  Serov  pointed  out  that  to 
Soviet  librarians  British  libraries  appear  seriously  understaffed. 

The  work  of  the  trade  union  in  a  Soviet  library  is  rather 
different  to  that  of  a  British  trade  union  or  professional 
association.  Most  librarians  are  covered  by  the  Trade  Union 
for  Cultural  Workers,  and  at  Moscow  University  Library  we  were 
told  that  its  functions  were,  in  order  (a)  checking  on  plan 
fulfilment  and  labour  discipline;  (b)  welfare  activities  such  as 
kindergartens,  sanatoria,  medical  services,  housing  and 
holidays;  (c)  cultural  activities,  such  as  theatre  trips; 

(d)  organising  'socialist  competition*  between  librarians  and 
awarding  the  'Best  Librarian*  banner;  (e)  running  the 
'nastavnichestvo*  system,  whereby  an  experienced  librarian 
'fosters*  a  new  member  of  staff.  At  the  Lenin  Library,  more 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  union's  role  in  protecting  staff,  for 
instance  over  safety  and  dismissals,  and  on  the  union's  part  in 
library  planning.  There  is  no  Soviet  equivalent  to  the 
Library  Association,  and  on  bodies  such  as  IFLA  the  USSR  is 
represented  by  librarians  nominated  by  the  Bibliotechnyi  Sovet 
(Library  Council) ,  an  advisory  committee  under  the  Ministry  of 
Culture . 
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The  education  and  training  of  Soviet  librarians  has  been 
discussed  in  several  recent  articles  (5).  However,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  interesting  recent  developments.  A  new 
syllabus  for  librarianship  was  introduced  in  the  institutes  of 
higher  education  in  1976,  which  included  for  the  first  time 
informatics,  mathematical  methods  in  librarianship  and  a  course 
on  equipment  used  in  information  and  bibliographical  work. 

The  course  permits  considerable  subject  specialism,  which  gives 
graduates  greater  flexibility  and  is  more  consistent  with 
employer's  needs.  However,  there  has  been  a  disagreement 
between  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Culture  (LGIK)  and  the  Moscow 
Institute  (MGIK)  over  the  new  syllabus,  with  Moscow  advocating  a 
return  to  functional  specialism;  after  long  discussions  -at  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  subject  specialism  has  been  retained 
for  the  next  five  years.  LGIK  is  reducing  the  number  of  options 
available  to  students,  and  combining  them  into  subject  complexes. 
Another  new  development  is  the  experimental  course  in  library 
automation  being  run  by  LGIK, MGIK  and  the  Kemerovo  Institute  of 
Culture.  30  students  a  year  take  this  course,  which  is  designed 
to  train  them  to  work  in  all  aspects  of  library  automation. 

The  students  take  all  the  general  courses  in  the  normal  syllabus, 
but  instead  of  special  subjects  concentrate  on  computers  and 
automation.  Mikhailova,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Librarianship 
at  LGIK,  told  us  that  the  librarianship  course  in  institutes  of 
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culture  is  crammed  into  4  years,  whereas  university  courses  in 
librar ianship  (e.g.  at  Vilnius)  take  five  years.  There  are 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  extending  the  librar ianship  course, 
but  at  present  the  ministries  responsible  are  under  pressure  to 
produce  more  librarians  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  course 
seems  likely  to  remain  at  four  years. 

In  the  USSR,  student  grants  depend  on  satisfactory  performance 
on  the  course,  and  at  LGIK  73%  of  the  full-time  students  were  in 

receipt  of  a  grant.  Students  in  the  1st  and  2nd  years  of  their 

course  have  40  roubles  a  month  and  those  in  the  3rd  and  4th  have 

45  roubles  a  month.  Bonuses  of  25%  for  good  work  and  50%  for 

excellent  work  are  available.  The  government  allocates  students 
their  first  job  after  graduation.  For  LGIK  the  RSFSR  Ministry 
of  Culture  collects  employers'  requests  for  new  graduates,  and 
these  are  displayed  in  the  institute.  Students  select  the  post 
they  prefer,  usually  one  which  coincides  with  the  subject  in  which 
they  have  specialised.  It  can  be  difficult  to  match  up 
employers'  needs  and  student  wishes,  and  students  may  be  directed 
to  work  in  less  popular  libraries  or  more  remote  areas. 

Graduates  are  legally  obliged  to  work  in  their  first  placement 
for  three  years,  but  in  fact  many  do  not  stay  that  long. 

At  present,  about  two-thirds  of  Soviet  librarians  are  qualified, 
i.e.  have  a  higher  or  secondary  specialised  training  in 
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librarianship .  About  40%  of  librarians  in  mass  libraries  have 

a  higher  education.  Even  cities  such  as  Leningrad  and  libraries 
such  as  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  cannot  recruit  enough  librarians, 
and  the  current  five-year  plan  stipulates  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  librarians  trained  at  higher  and  secondary  level. 
The  proportion  of  qualified  staff  varies  between  libraries.  At 
the  Nekrasov  Library,  some  60%  of  the  staff  were  trained  at  the 
Moscow  Tekhnikum,  which  gives  a  good  practical  training,  and  most 
of  the  rest  trained  at  MGIK.  At  the  children’s  library  in 
Leningrad,  all  the  staff  have  a  higher  education  from  LGIK. 
Two-thirds  of  the  staff  of  the  humanities  library  of  MGU  are 
librarianship  graduates.  Other  libraries,  such  as  INION  and 
the  Lenin  Library,  and  VINITI  hire  subject  specialists  with  no 
formal  training  in  librarianship  €>t  information  work  and  provide 
in-house  training.  VINITI  runs  a  part-time  one-year  course  in 
working  time  for  subject  specialists,  chiefly  graduates  in  science 
and  technology,  to  give  them  a  grounding  in  informatics.  The 
Lenin  Library  runs  similar  courses  in  librarianship  for  graduate 
recruits,  which  are  attended  by  library  staff  from  other  Moscow 
libraries.  Various  types  of  refresher  courses  are  provided  for 
experienced  librarians.  For  example,  every  five  years  staff  at 
children’s  libraries  in  Leningrad  are  obliged  to  attend  a 
training  programme  run  by  the  central  children’s  library  in  the 
city,  which  involves  attending  the  course  one  day  a  week  for  a  year. 
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Librarians  in  trade  union  libraries  attend  a  compulsory  one-month 
course  on  full  pay  every  three  years,  run  by  the  libraries 
department  of  the  regional  trade  union  council.  A  wide  range  of 
meetings  and  seminars  are  run  by  libraries  responsible  for 
providing  methodological  guidance  to  librarians  in  other 
libraries;  local  party  organisations  also  hold  meetings  of 
cultural  and  educational  workers  from  time  to  time. 

Although  libraries,  like  other  Soviet  organisations,  have  always 
been  included  in  the  USSR’s  central  planning  system,  in  recent 
years  much  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  effective  planning 
of  the  development  of  the  library  system,  better  co-ordination 
and  centralisation.  When  we  met  Mr. Serov,  Head  of  the  Main 
Library  Administration  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Culture,  he  told  us 
that  the  plan  for  development  for  1981-85  and  through  to  1990  (6) 
had  recently  been  ratified  by  the  seven  ministries  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  trade  unions.  Ministry  of  Education, 
Ministry  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Specialised  Education) .  The 
plan  lays  down  targets  in  areas  such  as  opening  new  libraries 
and  training  more  librarians,  but  its  central  theme  is  the  need 
for  co-ordination  and  centralisation,  for  more  effective  use  of 
resources.  The  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  has  set  up  a  Library 
Commission  (Gosudar stvennaya  mezhvedoms tvennaya  bibliotechnaya 
komissiya)  which  operates  at  ministerial  level  and  includes  all 
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ministries  and  organisations  with  significant  library  networks; 
at  present  it  has  an  advisory  role,  but  the  draft  Library  Law  now 
under  consideration  provides  for  its  decisions  to  be  mandatory. 
Subordinate  to  the  Commission  is  the  Library  Council  (Bibliotechnyi 
Sovet),  an  organisation  of  librarians  and  scholars  chaired  by  the 
Director  of  the  Lenin  Library,  Kartashov.  The  Council  discusses 
issues  affecting  all  aspects  of  library  work  and  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  action  to  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  to  the  Library 
Commission.  One  of  the  most  important  policy  decisions 
recommended  was  the  decision  to  centralise  library  networks. 

This  began  with  experiments  in  the  mid-1960s  involving  uniting 
independent  state  mass  libraries  into  centralised  library 
systems  (TsBS) ,  with  the  largest  library  designated  as  a  central 
library  and  the  rest  operating  as  branches.  Between  1974  and 
1982  the  centralisation  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  library 
network  was  largely  completed.  Although  there  have  been  a 
number  of  organisational  and  personnel  problems,  Serov  believes 
that  it  has  been  a  success,  and  has  led  to  a  particularly  marked 
improvement  in  library  services  in  rural  areas.  Books  circulate 
within  libraries  in  the  system,  allowing  readers  access  to  a 
wider  range  of  titles  than  before.  The  average  TsBS  now 
acquires  12,000-14,000  titles  a  year,  compared  to  the  2,000  titles 
p.a.  bought  by  the  average  urban  mass  library  before  centralisation. 
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As  processing  is  carried  out  centrally,  staff  in  the  branches  can 
devote  more  time  to  reader  services.  Some  small  libraries  have 
been  closed,  and  replaced  with  various  types  of  mobile  libraries. 
Difficulties  do  persist,  especially  over  the  supply  of  an  adequate 
range  and  number  of  books  and  periodicals  (some  libraries  have 
found  that  where  they  would  get  perhaps  10  copies  of  a  book 
between  15  libraries,  the  library  supplier  now  sends  just  one 
for  the  central  library  and  one  for  the  circulating  stock) . 

There  have  also  been  complaints  in  the  library  press  about 
communications  problems,  lack  of  transport  and  the  need  to 
improve  the  management  skills  of  library  directors  promoted  to 
head  a  complex  centralised  system  (7) . 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  centralise  the  trade  union  library 
network,  where  there  are  many  small  libraries  and  much  duplication 
of  provision.  In  some  areas,  state  mass  and  trade  union 
libraries  are  combining  to  form  one  system,  but  there  are 
considerable  legal  and  financial  problems  to  be  solved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  small  towns  (up  to  100,000 
population)  it  would  be  advisable  to  set  up  a  unified  library 
service,  incorporating  libraries  in  schools,  colleges, 
laboratories  and  factories,  as  well  as  mass  libraries.  Indeed, 
in  the  Krasnogvardeiskii  raion  of  Moscow  efforts  are  being  made 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all  the  137  libraries  in  the  raion, 
irrespective  of  their  departmental  subordination.  In  an  attempt 
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to  spread  library  facilities  more  evenly  across  the  city,  whole 
libraries  are  being  moved  out  of  the  centre  of  Moscow  to  the 

newly-built  suburbs,  where  cultural  provision  is  of  course  much 
poorer.  In  Leningrad,  too,  three  childrens’  libraries  have 
already  been  moved  from  the  old  city  centre,  where  the  population 
is  declining,  to  the  suburbs. 

Library  networks  under  certain  industrial  ministries  have  been 
centralised,  and  for  some  years  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
operated  a  library  network  under  which  INION  provides  staff  and 
stock  for  academy  institutes  in  its  field  in  Moscow,  and  BAN 
co-ordinates  the  work  of  all  Academy  libraries  in  Leningrad. 

At  the  national  level,  increased  efforts  are  being  made  to 
co-ordinate  acquisitions,  particularly  of  foreign  material. 

The  Lenin  Library  no  longer  maintains  comprehensive  collections 
in  agriculture,  medicine  and  technology,  leaving  these  to  the 
specialist  national  libraries;  VGBIL,  which  used  to  collect 
foreign  scientific  and  technical  literature,  has  transferred  all 
this  material  to  other  libraries  and  is  now  concentrating  on  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  inter-library  loan  system 
has  been  re-organised,  strengthening  the  role  of  oblast’  libraries 
in  satisfying  requests  from  all  types  of  library  in  their  area 
and  encouraging  local  co-operation.  If  the  oblast’  library 
cannot  supply  the  item,  the  request  is  sent  to  the  central 
library  for  that  branch  of  knowledge  and  then  to  the  republican 
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state  library  (for  the  RSFSR  this  is  the  Sal tykov-Shchedrin) . 

Only  after  that  is  application  made  to  the  Lenin  Library.  In  the 
past,  the  Lenin  Library  was  flooded  with  requests  for  items  which 
other  Soviet  libraries  could  supply. 

Since  1978,  Soviet  libraries  have  co-operated  in  setting  up  a 
system  of  depository  libraries.  Research  has  shown  that  mass 
library  stocks  in  particular  contained  too  much  old  and  little 
used  material,  and  it  was  decided  that  depository  libraries  would 
store  copies  of  these  books.  The  RSFSR,  for  instance,  has  17 
depository  libraries,  of  which  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  is  one, 
serving  the  state  libraries  in  the  republic.  Other  networks 
have  their  own  depositories  -  BAN  is  one  for  the  Academy  system. 
Finance  has  been  made  available  for  building  stores  and  providing 
better  photocopying  facilities  in  the  depository  libraries. 
Initially,  some  books  not  used  in  ordinary  libraries  and  not 
required  for  the  depository  library  were  pulped,  but  now  the 
Saltykov-Shchedrin  has  begun  to  compile  regular  lists  of  surplus 
books  notified  to  them  by  the  RSFSR  libraries.  Many  of  the 
books  are  requested  by  other  libraries,  particularly  oblast' 
libraries  needing  to  fill  gaps  in  their  collections.  However, 
it  is  clear  from  Serov's  comments  in  the  press  (8)  that  stock 
weeding  and  the  creation  of  depositories  is  not  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  had  been  hoped. 
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The  libraries  and  other  institutions  we  visited  are  housed  in  a 


wide  range  of  buildings.  INION  has  a  handsome  modern  building 
with  excellent  facilities  for  readers  and  staff  -  although  we 
were  told  that  the  planned  staff  room  was  abandoned  in  order  to 
make  space  for  computer  facilities  !  It  looks  particularly 
attractive  when  lit  up  at  night.  VGBIL  occupies  a  modern 

e 

building  centred  on  a  pleasant  courtyard,  and  has  plenty  of  stack 
space  and  reader  places.  The  MGU  Humanities  Library  was  opened 
in  1970  and  although  the  carpets  and  fittings  showed  signs  of 
wear,  seemed  to  be  a  pleasant  place  to  work.  MGU's  Geology 
Library,  however,  is  housed  high  in  the  main  university  building 
and  seemed  rather  dark  and  poorly  designed.  Other  libraries 
occupy  historic  buildings.  The  Nekrasov  Library  is  in  a  house 
which  survived  the  1812  Fire  of  Moscow  and  has  been  adapted  to 
provide  a  light,  bright  reading  room  and  a  pleasant  lending 
library.  Its  extensive  art  collection  is  housed  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  again  in  well-adapted  accommodation.  The 
Pushkinskii  dom  Library  is  in  the  former  St . Peter sburg  Customs 
House  on  Vasilii  Ostrov,  crowded  with  high  bookshelves  and  staff 
desks  tucked  into  corners  of  the  stacks.  The  Sal tykov-Shchedr in 
too  has  most  of  its  collections  in  buildings  of  great 
architectural  and  historic  importance  on  the  Nevskii  Prospekt, 
Liteinyi  prospekt  and  along  the  Fontanka.  Some  of  the 
collections  have  not  been  accessible  to  readers  for  some  years 
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because  the  buildings  housing  them  are  in  a  dangerous  condition; 
as  well  as  their  collection  of  material  in  the  languages  of  the 
peoples  of  the  USSR, their  extremely  valuable  newspaper  collection 
is  affected.  They  have  now  been  given  permission  to  begin  work 
on  a  new  building  in  the  south  of  the  city,  on  Moskovskii 
prospekt.  It  will  have  space  for  20  million  volumes  and  2,000 
readers  and  will  house  all  post-1975  materials,  the  processing 
departments  and  the  specialist  reading  rooms.  The  pre-1975 
books,  maps  and  rare  books,  will  stay  in  the  city  centre.  We 
learnt  that  finding  a  site  for  the  new  library  had  involved  long 
negotiations  with  the  Leningrad  City  Soviet.  The  librarians 
wanted  to  build  close  to  the  existing  buildings,  but  no  more 
tall  buildings  are  permitted  in  the  city  centre,  and  the  wet 
subsoil  and  metro  lines  make  building  an  underground  store 
difficult.  The  site  now  allocated  was,  it  seems,  the  one  the 
librarians  (and  probably  the  readers)  found  the  least  desirable. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  in  1990.  The  VKP 
has  been  waiting  for  a  new  building  for  many  years  -  in  1977  the 
US  delegation  was  told  that  they  would  be  moving  from  their 
present  cramped  and  scattered  buildings  in  1978;  in  fact  the 
building  was  delayed  by  the  Moscow  Olympics  and  is  now  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1983.  VINITI  also  expect  a  new  14-storey 
building  in  1983. 
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The  Simonov  Library  in  the  Proletarskii  raion  is  a  typical  Soviet 
mass  library.  It  is  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  block  of  flats, 
having  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  a  rectangular  reading 
room,  with  a  reference  stock  behind  it  in  closed  stacks;  on  the 
other  is  the  lending  library.  Positioning  libraries  on  the 
ground  floor  of  blocks  of  flats  has  several  advantages,  not  just 
bringing  the  library  closer  to  the  readers.  If  the  library  has 
a  separate  building,  the  librarian  is  responsible  for  organising 
and  paying  for  heating  and  maintenance,  but  if  it  is  in  a  block 
of  flats  the  library  pays  a  modest  rent  and  the  Housing  Committee 
(ZhEK)  takes  care  of  this.  In  the  Kuibyshev  raion  of  Moscow, 
all  the  state  mass  libraries  are  housed  in  premises  provided  by 
industrial  enterprises.  The  library  and  the  enterprise  enter 
into  a  contract  under  which  the  enterprise  supplies  the  building, 
heating  and  maintenance  and  in  return  the  library  provides  books 
and  library  staff.  It  is  planned  that  up  to  10,000  new 
libraries  will  be  opened  by  1990,  principally  in  new  towns, 
Central  Asia  and  Siberia,  where  library  provision  is  generally 
poorer . 

We  were  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  library  finance. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  Serov  suggested  that  in  mass 
libraries  about  65%  of  the  overall  budget  would  be  spent  on  staff 
in  major  academic  libraries  this  would  go  down  to  40-50%. 
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The  Book  Chamber's  annual  budget  is  about  1,600,000  roubles  a  year, 
of  which  1,200,000  is  spent  on  staff  and  the  rest  on  equipment. 

The  bulk  of  its  printing  and  publishing  costs  are  borne  by  the 
publishing  house  Kniga,  although  some  of  the  costs  are  recovered 
from  the  subscriptions  which  libraries  pay  for  the  national 
bibliographies  and  the  printed  catalogue  card  service.  At  VINITI, 
we  enquired  about  the  level  of  the  prices  charged  for  its  serials 
and  services,  and  were  told  that  they  covered  only  a  small  part 
of  the  organisation's  costs;  it  was  suggested  that  as  VINITI  is 
state-funded  the  management  is  not  over-concerned  about  maximising 
income  and  reducing  spending.  At  Moscow  University  Library 
staff  are  paid  from  a  separate  budget  not  controlled  by  the 
director.  The  administration  issues  quarterly  expenditure 
targets  for  the  library,  but  additional  funds  are  generally 
available  if  needed  for  special  purchases.  At  the  children's 
library  in  Leningrad,  the  Director  told  us  that  there  are  no 
limits  on  what  they  can  spend  on  books;  the  real  problem  is  the 
shortage  of  books  to  buy.  This  library  spends  about  50,000 
roubles  a  year  on  library  stock.  At  the  Nekrasov  Library  in 
Moscow,  too,  we  were  assured  that  the  library  has  plenty  of  money 
for  books.  It  seems  that  money  as  such  is  seldom  a  problem 
for  Soviet  librarians;  rather,  their  energies  are  directed  towards 
competing  in  the  allocation  of  scarce  equipment,  acquiring  better 
accommodation  and,  above  all,  finding  ways  of  buying  the  books 
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and  journals  their  readers  need. 


The  difficulties  libraries  experience  in  acquiring  popular  books 

and  journals  are  one  aspect  of  the  'book  famine'  which  has 

* 

developed  in  the  USSR  in  the  last  decade.  The  causes  of  the 
book  famine  and  its  effect  on  libraries  are  complex  (9)  but  the 
main  factors  in  it  can  be  summarised  briefly.  Traditionally, 
Soviet  policy  has  encouraged  the  collective  use  of  books  in 
libraries.  However,  even  after  the  1959  decree  ordering 
radical  improvements  in  library  provision  many  mass  libraries 
were  unattractive  and  poorly  stocked.  Open  access  did  not 
become  widespread  until  the  late  1960s.  Since  the  mid-1960s, 
improved  housing  conditions  and  the  trend  towards  consumerism 
and  more  privatised  leisure  pursuits  encouraged  the  development 
of  home  libraries.  In  1982,  89%  of  urban  and  70%  of  rural 
families  had  home  libraries  of  over  100  volumes.  Reading  has 
always  enjoyed  great  prestige  in  the  USSR  and  despite  TV  and 
radio  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  leisure  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  possessing  a  good  home  library  has  come  to  be 
something  of  a  status  symbol  and  although  genuine  book  lovers 
will  go  to  great  lengths  and  considerable  expense  to  acquire 
books,  there  are  also  many  people  who  collect  books  but  do  not 
read  them.  There  is  now  a  thriving  black  market  in  books  (10). 
Demand  for  books  has  increased  rapidly,  and  has  not  been  matched 
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by  the  growth  in  the  production . of  the  types  of  books  people  want 
to  buy.  Although  in  recent  years  more  paper  has  been  allocated 
to  adult  fiction  and  children's  books,  popular  writers  are  seldom 
issued  in  editions  large  enough  to  satisfy  demand.  There  are 
shortages  of  cookery  books,  books  on  household  management,  sports 
and  hobbies  as  well.  A  great  deal  of  paper  is  still  consumed 
by  what  one  emigre  writer  has  called  'non-books'  (the  definition 
of  what  is  a  'non-book'  varies  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
commentator,  but  includes  much  political  literature,  booklets 
issued  for  measures  such  as  the  recent  anti-alcoholism  campaigns, 
out-of-date  textbooks  and  large  editions  of  little-known  poets 
and  novelists)  (11).  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  waste 
of  paper  in  transit,  in  the  warehouse  and  in  the  printing  works, 
and  book  designers  have  been  encouraged  to  be  more  economical  in 
their  layouts.  The  introduction  of  stable  school  textbooks  and 
the  creation  of  textbook  libraries  will  also  reduce  paper 
consumption.  However,  while  official  publishing  policy  still 

emphasises  providing  the  kind  of  books  which  the  people  are 
considered  to  need  for  their  education  and  development,  there 
will  continue  to  be  deficits  of  the  books  which  people  want  for 
leisure  reading,  hobbies  and  general  interest. 

The  'book  famine'  has  affected  libraries  in  many  ways.  Over  the 
last  decade,  there  have  been  numerous  articles  and  readers' 
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letters  in  the  newspapers  complaining  about  difficulties  in 
obtaining  good  recent  books  in  the  mass  library,  and  commenting 
on  the  high  proportion  of  the  library  stocks  which  are  seldom  if 
ever  borrowed  (12).  Articles  by  librarians  and  by  senior 
officials  in  the  library  press  confirm  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  library  book  stocks  appear  to  be  declining  (13). 
Libraries  which  receive  much  of  their  stock  as  legal  deposit 
copies  are  obviously  insulated  from  the  problem  to  some  extent, 
but  even  the  major  academic  libraries  can  experience  difficulties 
buying  extra  copies  of  books  needed  for  their  reading  room 
collections  or  for  exchange  purposes.  Host  libraries  rely  on 
the  library  supply  agency  (bibliotechnyi  kollektor)  for  all  their 
books.  Although  libraries  order  in  advance  of  publication,  their 
orders  are  seldom  fulfilled  completely;  in  the  mid-1970s  only 
20-40%  of  books  ordered  were  actually  supplied  (14).  ^Inadequate 
print  runs  are  obviously  part  of  the  problem;  however  library 
supply  agencies  do  also  divert  books  to  the  retail  trade,  where 
the  organisation  gets  greater  profits,  or  to  the  black  market. 
Libraries  do,  of  course,  acquire  a  lot  of  new  books;  however  as 
they  are  under  pressure  to  spend  their  book  allocation  every  year 
for  fear  of  having  it  cut  next  year,  many  librarians  will  allow 
the  library  supply  agency  to  ’unload*  unwanted  books  on  them  in 
return  for  favourable  treatment  when  copies  of  the  next  bestseller 
are  being  allocated.  In  an  attempt  to  provide  libraries  with 
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more  books,  Goskomizdat  has  organised  the  production  since  1973 
of  a  ’Library  series'  (Bibl iotechnaya  seriya) ,  consisting  of 
works  known  to  be  in  (demand.  Books  in  the  series  are  to  be  sold 
only  to  libraries.  Although  the  series  has  generally  been 
welcomed,  there  are  complaints  that  the  edition  size  is  still 
too  small  and  that  the  books  have  been  diverted  to  the  retail 
trade.  Very  few  libraries  have  been  able  to  collect  all  the 
books  in  the  series.  However,  Serov  indicated  that  production 
of  books  in  the  series,  both  at  all-union  and  republic  level, 
would  continue  to  expand.  Serov  also  told  us  that  the  pressure 
on  popular  books  has  made  the  Main  Library  Administration 
consider  reducing  the  loan  period  fof  books  and  reintroducing 
fines  for  overdue  books,  which  were  abolished  10  years  ago. 

The  book  famine  has  increased  the  number  of  thefts  from  libraries, 
as  legal  penalties  are  tiny  compared  to  the  black  market  value  of 
the  books.  The  draft  library  law  originally  included  much 
harsher  penalties  for  delinquent  library  users,  but  these  clauses 
have  now  been  dropped.  A  vicious  circle  appears  to  be 
developing,  whereby  readers  turn  to  the  mass  library  for  books 
they  cannot  buy,  become  disillusioned  when  the  library  cannot 
provide  them  either,  and  so  increase  still  further  the  pressure 
on  the  retail  market. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  Soviet  libraries  possess  foreign  books, 
and  acquisitions  methods  vary  considerably  between  libraries. 
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The  Saltykov-Shchedrin,  for  example,  acquires  about  20,000  foreign 
books  and  6,500  foreign  journal  titles  a  year,  and  has  exchanges 
with  2,850  organisations  in  109  countries.  However,  at  present 
they  find  it  hard  to  set  up  new  exchanges  and  maintain  existing 
ones,  largely  because  of  their  partners'  financial  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  exchanges,  they  purchase  some  books  in  retail 
shops  in  Leningrad  specialising  in  books  from  the  socialist 
world  and,  more  recently,  the  West.  Staff  from  the  Lenin 
Library  and  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  also  have  the  right  to  examine 
books  exhibited  at  international  exhibitions  in  the  USSR,  and 
divide  them  between  the  two  libraries.  The  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
has  a  foreign  currency  allocation  and  uses  this  mainly  for  journal 
subscriptions.  Finally,  the  library  now  sends  its  exchange  lists 

to  Kubon  and  Sagner,  and  its  hard  currency  credits  there  finance 

/ 

purchases  of  foreign  books.  The  exchange  stock  is  built  up 
from  additional  legal  deposit  copies  allocated  to  the  library  for 
the  purpose,  books  discarded  by  other  Soviet  libraries,  by 
purchases  from  second-hand  book  shops  and  the  general  public,  and 
by  ordering  additional  copies  of  books  from  the  library  supply 
agency.  Despite  their  efforts,  the  number  of  books  acquired 
annually  from  Britain  has  fallen  from  about  600  to  about  300  a 
year  over  the  last  two  years.  Acquisitions  at  the  Lenin  Library 
operate  in  a  similar  way,  although  we  did  not  enquire  whether  they 
sell  books  to  foreign  dealers.  On  average,  the  Lenin  Library 
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acquires  some  10-15%  of  annual  British  book  production,  including 
all  works  of  reference.  Their  collection  policy  gives  priority 
to  acquiring  serials,  Unesco  and  UN  documents,  official  publica¬ 
tions,  Russica  and  Sovietica,  music,  1 ibrar ianship  and  art. 

The  Lenin  Library  uses  the  same  sources  as  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in 
to  build  up  its  exchange  stocks,  but  seems  far  better  equipped  to 
carry  out  microfilming  orders  for  foreign  exchange  partners. 

A  library  such  as  Moscow  University,  however,  relies  on  its  own 
publishing  house  to  furnish  most  of  the  publications  it  sends  on 
exchange,  although  it  does  have  the  right  to  purchase  some  books 
for  exchange.  At  BAN  we  learned  that  foreign  currency  is 
allocated  to  the  library  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  that  the  acquisitions  of  serials  for  foreign 
currency  is  handled  by  one  office  in  Moscow,  the  Inf ormatsionnoe 
byuro  po  vypuske  inostrannoi  literatury,  which  serves  all  the 
libraries  in  the  Academy  system.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
libraries  have  the  right  to  conduct  exchange  relations  with 
Western  libraries,  and  still  fewer  have  access  to  foreign 
currency.  Most  libraries  do  not  have  these  privileges,  and  the 
Nekrasov  Library  in  Moscow,  for  instance,  has  built  up  and 
maintains  its  good  collection  of  foreign  art  books,  prints, 
posters,  etc  by  scouring  second-hand  shops  and  buying  what  they 
can  from  Moscow’s  bookshops  specialising  in  new  foreign  books,  and 
by  donations  from  visitors,  particularly  regular  users  who  have 
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travelled  abroad.  However,  libraries  with  access  to  foreign 
currency  have  to  economise ;  it  was  sad  to  learn  that  INION  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  currency  needed  to  buy  the  new 
cumulated  British  Museum  catalogue.  At  BAN  we  heard  that 
subscriptions  for  important  foreign  journals  are  being  cancelled 
because  exchange  partners  can  no  longer  supply  them,  and  the 
library  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  Another  sort  of  exchange 
problem  was  illustrated  by  the  story  of  how  one  library  was 
unable  to  acquire  Spanish  books  because  of  a  ban  on  dealing  with 
libraries  in  Franco’s  Spain;  they  persuaded  a  French  library  to 
act  as  intermediary  and  set  up  an  indirect  exchange.  Partly 
because  of  the  inflation  of  books  and  serial  prices  in  the  West, 
and  the  difficulties  many  exchange  partners  have  in  maintaining 
acquisitions,  and  partly  because  of  the  general  realisation  of  the 
need  for  improved  co-ordination  of  library  resources,  the  major 
Soviet  libraries  are  now  co-operating  to  a  far  greater  extent  over 
foreign  acquisitions.  As  well  as  some  subject  specialisation 
(e.g.  INION  specialising  in  social  sciences),  union  catalogues  of 
foreign  publications  are  being  improved;  one  project  at  the  State 
Scientific  and  Technical  Library  in  Moscow  involves  a  machine- 
readable  union  catalogue  of  foreign  books.  Various  union  lists 
of  foreign  serials  are  issued.  The  Lenin  Library  and  VGBIL 
co-operate  to  minimise  duplication  of  the  lesser-used  humanities 
journals,  and  the  Pushkinskii  dom  co-ordinates  its  acquisitions  of 
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foreign  literary  works  with  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in .  In  the  MGU 
Geology  Library,  we  saw  their  files  of  xeroxes  of  the  contents 
pages  of  recent  foreign  geological  journals  received  by  the 
library  of  the  USSR  Ministry  for  Geology;  these  xeroxes  allow 
students  and  staff  to  keep  up  with  journals  the  library  cannot 
afford  to  buy. 

In  the  Lenin  Library,  the  selection  of  foreign  books  is  carried 
out  by  the  library  staff,  but  in  other  libraries  readers  and 
teaching  staff  participate.  In  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in ,  the 
subject  specialists  prepare  desiderata  lists,  which  are  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  academics  and  other  specialists  who  are 
members  of  the  library’s  four  readers*  councils.  At  Moscow 
University,  the  academic  staff  are  responsible  for  all  foreign 
book  selection,  with  the  final  decision  resting  with  the  Head  of 
Department.  At  BAN,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Exchanges  of  the 
Academy's  Acquisitions  Council  takes  the  final  decision  on  what 
to  acquire,  based  on  desiderata  cards  prepared  by  library 
specialists . 

Rare  books  and  manuscripts  have  been  given  greater  importance  in 
the  USSR  over  the  last  decade.  Several  collections  have  been 
established  recently,  such  as  the  collection  at  the  Foreign 
Literature  Library  (VGBIL) ,  set  up  in  1975.  It  has  about  5,000 
books  from  the  15,  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  is  now  beginning 
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to  acquire  18th  century  books.  About  one  thousand  items  are 
acquired  each  year,  some  by  purchase  from  foreign  dealers,  chiefly 
Nijhoff,  and  others  by  transfer  from  Soviet  libraries,  for  example 
older  foreign  books  from  the  Frunze  Military  Library  and  Perm' 
University,  and  some  triplicates  from  the  Sal tykov— Shchedrin . 

Only  the  Lenin  Library  and  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  have  the  right 
to  purchase  collections  from  private  individuals,  and  the  Lenin 
Library  has  recently  acquired  a  collection  of  incunabulae  in  this 
way.  The  Lenin  Library’s  Rare  Book  Department  now  has  a 
million  items,  including  300,000  rare  books,  and  is  setting  up  a 
permanent  'Museum  of  the  Book'.  The  greater  priority  now  being 
accorded  to  rare  books  was  clear  at  Moscow  University;  until  the 
mid-1970s  there  were  only  three  staff  in  the  Rare  Books  Department, 
where  now  there  are  eleven  dealing  with  some  250,000  volumes. 
Several  Soviet  libraries,  including  Moscow  University,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Leningrad  and  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin,  have  begun 
to  organise  annual  ' Archaeographical  Expeditions'  to  rural  areas, 
with  the  aim  of  discovering  old  books  and  manuscripts  still  in 
private  hands.  Many  rare  and  valuable  items  have  been  found, 
particularly  in  Old  Believers'  homes.  Sometimes  the  owners 
present  the  material  to  the  library;  at  other  times  the  library 
purchases  it.  Over  the  last  few  years,  these  expeditions  have 
yielded  about  200  items  annually  for  Moscow  University  alone. 
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Despite  increased  interest  in  rare  books,  several  libraries 
appeared  to  lack  the  correct  conditions  for  their  storage. 

In  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in,  its  rich  collection  of  incunabulae  in 
'Faust's  study'  is  near  windows  opening  onto  busy  streets,  and 
at  Moscow  University,  although  the  exhibits  are  in  sealed  cases, 
the  main  storage  area  appeared  to  have  no  air-conditioning. 

We  were  interested  in  seeing  the  progress  Soviet  libraries  and 
information  services  had  made  in  mechanising  library  routines  and 
introducing  computers,  although  none  of  us  had  any  specialist 
knowledge  of  automation  and  we  did  not  visit  the  two  libraries 
which  have  apparently  made  the  most  progress  in  automating 
library  routines  -  the  Academy  of  Sciences'  National  Sciences 
Library  (BEN)  and  the  State  Scientific  and  Technical  Library 
(GPNTB)  (15).  In  several  libraries,  our  questions  about  auto¬ 
mation  met  with  replies  about  the  introduction  of  mechanised 
book  conveyors  or  the  provision  of  photocopiers.  Many  mass 
libraries  lack  sufficient  duplicators  and  typewriters;  in  rural 
areas  many  are  not  on  the  telephone.  Although  the  Lenin  Library 
is  now  sending  out  a  lot  of  ILL  requests  as  microfilm  or  micro¬ 
fiche,  many  libraries  have  no  access  to  microfilm  readers  (16). 
Serov  commented  that  the  production  of  equipment  for  libraries 
still  lagged  well  behind  demand,  and  at  the  trade  union  library 
we  were  told  that  there  is  a  waiting  list  for  equipment  and 
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shelving;  the  decision  on  which  trade  union  library  is  allocated 
a  particular  item  is  taken  at  the  level  of  the  oblast*  inter-union 
council.  However,  Soviet  libraries  certainly  seem  to  be  far 
better  equipped  now  than  they  were  only  five  years  ago. 

In  discussing  computerisation,  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine 
what  innovations  had  actually  been  made,  which  were  about  to  be 
introduced,  and  which  were  still  at  the  planning  stage.  The 
development  of  computer-based  cataloguing,  for  instance  in  the 
Lenin  Library,  seems  to  have  been  seriously  delayed  by  the  failure 
of  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber  (VKP)  to  implement  its  computerisa¬ 
tion  programme  on  time.  The  VKP  now  supplies  the  Lenin  Library 
and  GPNTB  with  copies  of  its  entries  for  the  national  biblio¬ 
graphies  on  magnetic  tape,  and  has  automated  the  production  of 
printed  catalogue  cards;  these  are  now  usually  available  within  a 
month  of  the  receipt  of  the  legal  deposit  copy.  INION  has  its 
own  computer  centre,  and  now  produces  five  of  its  bibliographies 
from  tapes;  by  1985,  all  the  monthly  bibliographies  will  be 
computer-produced.  Other  libraries  make  use  of  their  tapes, 
including  foreign  libraries  such  as  the  National  Library  of  Sofia. 
The  tapes  are  also  sent  to  other  Soviet  libraries,  and  are  being 
used  on  an  experimental  basis  by  a  research  institute  in  Paris. 
Until  recently  INION  had  no  access  to  Western  data  bases. 

VINITI ,  like  INION,  has  a  third-generation  computer,  and  prepares 
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the  data  for  some  series  of  the  Referativnyi  zhurnal  on  it. 


VINITI  also  provides  a  computer-based  SDI  service  to  about  2,000 
individuals.  Outside  organisations  can  make  use  of  VINITI' s 
data  base  either  by  sending  a  telex  request  to  VINITI  or  by 
acquiring  copies  of  its  tapes;  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no 
use  of  the  data-base  on-line  by  outside  users.  VINITI  and  INION 
have  access  to  foreign  data  bases  through  the  International  Centre 
for  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  in  Moscow;  it  is  not 
clear  whether  other  libraries,  such  as  BAN  only  have  access  to 
foreign  data  bases  through  INION  or  VINITI.  At  BAN  we  were  able 
to  see  their  computer  terminal  in  operation;  as  well  as  using 
VINITI  and  INION  data  bases  to  provide  a  service  to  readers, 
the  computer  has  been  used  to  analyse  reader  demand  for  foreign 
serials  and  analyse  reader  records.  Students  from  the  Leningrad 
Institute  of  Culture  (LGIK)  come  to  BAN  to  get  access  to 
computer  facilities,  as  LGIK  has  none  of  its  own  and  has  to  send 
students  to  Moscow  for  more  thorough  experience  in  computer  use. 

We  saw  no  evidence  of  computer-based  cataloguing  or  issue 
services  being  considered  for  introduction  into  mass  libraries. 

It  may  well  be  official  policy  to  accord  them  much  lower  priority, 
as  Serov  observed  that  automation  as  such  does  little  to  help 
readers  and  does  not  assist  librarians  in  their  vital  task  of 
reader  guidance. 
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Several  libraries  gave  us  information  about  their  reader 
education  programmes.  At  the  children’s  library  in  Leningrad, 
we  learnt  that  a  joint  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Ministry  of  Education  issued  about  10  years  ago  urged  the 
provision  of  systematic  library  and  bibliographical  education  for 
children.  Open  access  collections  require  of  the  user  a  certain 
*  libirsiry  literacy*  .  The  Dzerzhinskii  raion  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  children  in  classes  4-6  (ages  11-14) .  Each  school 
class  comes  to  the  library  for  one  lesson  during  the  year,  and 
has  three  lessons  on  library  use  given  at  the  school  by  the  class 
teacher  and  the  school  librarian.  In  class  4,  children  learn 


about  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  and  how  to 
choose  a  book;  later  they  learn  about  the  catalogues  and  reference 
books.  The  library  also  runs  monthly  meetings  for  parents  -  a 
recent  one  discussed  the  reasons  why  parents  should  continue  to 


read  aloud  to  their  child  even  when  he/she  can  read.  At 
Moscow  University,  students  take  a  compulsory  course  on  library 
use  and  bibliographies,  run  by  library  staff.  In  the  first 
year,  they  learn  how  to  use  the  catalogues  and  the  major 
bibliographies,  and  carry  out  assignments  involving  use  of  the 
library  and  bibliographical  searching.  In  the  fifth  year, 
another  eight-hour  course  is  provided,  introducing  students  to  the 
specialist  bibliography  of  their  subject  before  they  do  their 
final-year  dissertations.  In  the  other  public  and  academic 
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libraries  we  visited,  training  in  library  use  is  inevitably  less 
organised;  at  the  Lenin  Library  new  readers  are  given  a  green 
control  slip,  so  that  library  staff  will  give  them  extra 
assistance.  Some  libraries,  such  as  the  Lenin  Library  and 
Pushkinskii  dom,  issue  library  guides,  but  it  seems  that  the 
print  runs  are  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  readers  needs  for  long, 
and  in  practice  few  libraries  seem  to  have  printed  guides 
available.  The  Nekrasov  Library,  however,  did  have  a  series  of 
coloured  leaflets  about  the  history  of  the  library  and  some  of 
its  special  collections,  and  issues  well-designed  invitations  to 
talks  and  exhibitions.  Many  libraries  prepare  reading  lists 
for  their  readers,  or  make  use  of  recommendatory  bibliographies 
prepared  by  larger  libraries.  Our  group  did  not  really  examine 
reader  guidance  in  any  depth. 

A  number  of  Soviet  libraries  have  extensive  research  programmes 
and  carry  out  a  great  deal  of  bibliographical  work.  The  Lenin 
Library  has  a  number  of  research  departments,  but  in  fact  every 
department  of  the  library  except  the  administration  is  involved 
in  research  work  of  some  sort.  Current  projects  include  studies 
on  the  role  and  nature  of  the  national  library;  research  on  the 
spatial  distribution  of  library  resources;  the  history  of  the 
book  and  bibliography;  the  BBK  classification  scheme;  library 
standards.  The  library  has  a  group  of  17  staff  carrying  out 
research  into  reading;  its  published  works  include  studies  of 
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reading  in  small  towns,  books  and  reading  in  rural  areas,  motives 
for  reading  and  reading  as  a  leisure  pursuit.  Their  current  work 
is  concentrated  on  the  Soviet  worker,  particularly  the  sources 
workers  use  for  information  and  the  place  of  the  library  in  their 
lives.  Over  the  last  five  or  six  years,  they  have  been  co-opera¬ 
ting  with  several  other  socialist  countries  in  a  study  of  reading 

dynamics,  which  involves  studying  reading  patterns  in  the  same 

© 

library  over  a  number  of  years.  The  Sector  for  Book  Hygiene 
and  Restoration  carries  out  research  on  conservation  techniques 
and  publishes  guides  for  other  libraries;  the  Department  of 
Catalogues  has  been  working  for  many  years  on  a  union  catalogue 
of  Russian  pre-1917  works,  covering  BAN,  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in 
and  the  State  Public  History  Library  as  well  as  the  Lenin  Library. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  taken  on  whether  to  publish  this 
catalogue  and  if  so,  in  what  form.  In  its  bibliographical 
work,  the  Lenin  Library  concentrates  on  areas  requiring  the 
resources  of  a  large  universal  library,  and  has  a  particular 
responsibility  for  the  bibliography  of  1 ibrar ianship ,  bibliography, 
culture  and  the  arts.  Of  the  Book  Chamber’s  830  professional 
staff,  240  work  in  the  research  sections.  In  1982,  they  were 
engaged  on  29  research  projects,  covering  topics  as  diverse  as 
the  introduction  of  ISBNs  (planned  for  1983),  methods  for 
determining  the  optimal  print  run  of  a  book,  and  a  study  of  the 
real  effectiveness  of  agricultural  literature.  The  planning  of 
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the  VKP '  s  computerisation  programme  appears  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  another  section.  At  the  Pushkinskii  dom, 
scholarly  work  on  the  collections  is  one  of  the  librarians*  most 
important  tasks;  they  have  just  completed  work  on  a  three-volume 
catalogue  of  Blok's  personal  library  and  are  creating  catalogues  of 
autographs,  authors'  dedications  etc.  The  Nekrasov  Library  in 
Moscow,  which  has  a  legal  deposit  copy  of  new  Soviet  books  about 
Moscow  and  maintains  extensive  card  catalogues  on  the  city, 
prepares  and  publishes  a  wide  range  of  bibliographies  on  all 
aspects  of  Moscow.  They  also  use  the  resources  of  their  art 
library  to  produce  both  scholarly  and  popular  bibliographies. 

Many  Soviet  libraries  maintain  a  large  number  of  different  card 
catalogues  -  43  at  Pushkinskii  dom,  240  at  the  Lenin  Library  and 
at  least  half-a-dozen  at  the  Lensovet  library  in  Leningrad. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  providing  catalogues  of  newspaper  and 
journal  articles,  generally  based  on  cards  provided  by  the  VKP. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  main  author  catalogue  for  readers'  use  at 
BAN  commences  with  1945  publications,  although  the  systematic 
catalogue  does  include  older  books.  In  the  Sal tykov-Shchedr in , 
the  public  catalogue  of  Russian  books  begins  in  1932.  In  both 
libraries  readers  can  order  books  published  before  these  dates, 
and  may  be  .granted  permission  to  use  the  official  (staff)  catalogue 
under  supervision.  Detailed  catalogues  of  newspaper  and  journal 
articles  are  often  maintained  and  used  primarily  by  the  reference 
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librarians . 


Although  some  reference  libraries  do  provide 
factual  information  for  users  in  the  same  way  as  British  reference 
libraries,  in  many  cases  their  role  is  limited  to  providing  lists 
of  articles  or  other  sources  where  readers  themselves  can  find  out 
what  they  want  to  know. 

Unlike  their  British  counterparts,  Soviet  libraries  concentrate 
almost  exclusively  on  the  printed  word.  Few  have  collections  of 
audio-visual  materials.  We  did  not  see  any  record  libraries, 
although  they  do  exist  in  libraries  such  as  the  State  Republican 
Youth  Library  in  Moscow;  the  records  are  not,  however,  available 
for  loan.  VGBIL  does  provide  language  laboratory  facilities  for 
its  readers.  The  Nekrasov  Library  in  Moscow  has  a  branch  in 
Sokol’niki  which  specialises  in  providing  books  for  the  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  USSR  living  in  the  capital,  and  both  the  Lenin 
Library  and  Sal tykov-Shchedr in  have  sections  for  books  in  the 
languages  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  but  generally  there  seems 
to  be  little  special  provision  for  ethnic  minorities  who  wish  to 
obtain  books  in  their  own  language,  although  they  are  living 
outside  their  home  area.  Services  to  invalids  and  the  housebound 
are  provided  by  volunteer  library  activists,  not  by  professional 
librarians.  Ordinary  mass  libraries  did  not  appear  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  partially— sighted . 
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Soviet  sociologists  and  librarians,  particularly  the  Lenin  Library 
team,  have  carried  out  a  number  of  studies  of  the  Soviet  reader 
and  the  reading  habits  of  different  groups  in  the  population  (17) . 
The  library  press  also  publishes  articles  from  time  to  time  giving 
information  on  topics  such  as  the  percentage  of  the  population 
using  libraries  and  the  average  number  of  books  borrowed  in  a  year 
by  the  average  reader,  often  broken  down  by  republic  and  oblast'. 
During  our  visit,  we  were  able  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
what  these  dry  statistics  actually  mean,  and  to  assemble  data  on 
individual  libraries.  Soviet  librarians  keep  detailed  statistics 
on  all  aspects  of  their  work  and  seemed  surprised  when  we  could  not 
always  demonstrate  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  British  libraries  ! 

In  Moscow  as  a  whole,  53%  of  the  population  use  mass  libraries, just 
under  the  average  for  the  USSR  as  a  whole.  In  the  Proletarskii 
raion,  however,  only  38-40%  of  the  population  use  mass  libraries; 
explaining  this  disparity  would  require,  at  the  least,  a  knowledge 
of  the  social  structure  of  the  raion  and  some  familitarity  with  the 
quality  of  library  work  in  other  areas  of  the  city.  The  children's 
libraries  in  the  raion  maintain  lists  of  all  children  at  local 
schools,  and  96%  of  them  are  members  of  either  the  children's 
library  or  the  mass  library,  or  both.  The  children's  library  in 
Leningrad  we  visited,  which  has  similar  records,  serves  8,000  of  the 
11,000  school  children  living  in  the  raion.  Unlike  most  children's 
libraries,  the  Dzerzhinskii  raion  library  serves  children  up  to  the 
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age  of  17,  although  strictly  speaking  they  should  transfer  to  the 
adult  library  at  14  or  15.  The  librarians  were  concerned  that 
many  readers  are  ’lost'  to  the  library  system  when  they  leave  the 
children’s  library,  and  do  all  they  can  to  ease  the  transfer.  They 
will  also  arrange  for  children  to  use  adult  libraries  where 
necessary.  In  Moscow,  there  is  a  separate  library,  the  State 
Republican  Youth  Library  (GRYuB) ,  which  serves  older  school 
children,  young  workers  and  students  and  eases  the  transition  to  a 
adult  reading  habits.  In  Leningrad,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
readers  at  the  Lensovet  trade  union  library  are  aged  under  28; 
many  young  workers  and  students  live  in  its  catchment  area.  The 
librarians  we  met  stressed  that  Soviet  mass  libraries  are  free  and 
open  to  all,  and  until  recently  the  same  was  true  of  the  Lenin 
Library.  However,  a  recent  study  showed  that  93%  of  the  items 
students  used  in  the  ’Leninka’  were  readily  available  in  collete 
or  university  libraries  to  which  they  had  access.  Students 
preferred  the  ’Leninka*  for  its  central  location  and  convenience, 
but  now  their  access  to  its  facilities  has  been  greatly  limited. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  measures  intended  to  reduce 
pressure  on  the  Lenin  Library. 


The  readers  play  an  important  part  in  running  many  Soviet  libraries 
The  ’aktiv’  often  includes  members  of  the  All-Union  Society  of 
Booklover s  (VOK) ,  and  in  the  Nekrasov  Library,  for  instance,  helps 
library  staff  organise  exhibitions  and  publicity  for  the  library 
and  assists  in  designing  and  producing  its  publications. 
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The  'aktiv'  also  helps  with  library  extension  work,  such  as  a  young 
people's  club  called  'Klub  veselykh  nakhodok'  [The  Finding  Out  is 
Fun  Club].  In  the  Lensovet  trade  union  library  in  Leningrad,  the 
aktiv  help  with  book  processing.  In  many  libraries,  the  aktiv 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  visiting  the  homes  of  readers  who 
have  overdue  books  and  help  with  book  binding  and  repair.  Readers 
with  a  specialist  knowledge  of  a  subject  are  often  invited  to  do 
short  talks  or  review  recent  literature  on  their  topic  at  meetings 
of  library  readers.  Some  VOK  members  deposit  a  catalogue  of 
their  personal  library  at  the  local  mass  library,  and  make  their 
books  available  to  other  library  users.  In  some  areas,  people 
with  good  home  libraries,  often  pensioners,  have  got  together  and 
formed  'voluntary'  libraries  [biblioteki  na  obshchestvennykh 
nachalakh] ;  these  collections  may  be  located  in  an  office,  a  flat 
or  even  a  militia  post,  and  are  run  and  financed  entirely  by 
local  people.  The  work  of  the  voluntary  libraries  is  supervised 
by  staff  from  the  local  state  mass  library.  In  libraries  such  as 
the  Lensovet  library,  readers  are  invited  to  serve  on  the  library 
Council  or  are  represented  on  the  oblast*  trade  union  library 
council.  In  academic  libraries,  readers  play  an  important  part 
in  book  selection.  We  were,  however,  surprised  to  learn  that  at 
Moscow  University  the  students  have  no  representation  on  any  of 
the  bodies  super  vising  the  work  of  the  library. 
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The  group  did  not  pay  special  attention  to  ideological  aspects  of 
library  work,  or  to  library  censorship  (18).  Nevertheless,  some 
examples  of  library  censorship  were  noted  at  VGB1L,  which  claims 
excellent  holdings  of  Russica  and  Sovietica.  The  catalogues 
omitted  E.H. Carr’s  History  of  Soviet  Russia,  although  his  Romantic 
Exiles  and  The  Soviet  Impact  on  the  Western  World  were  listed. 

In  their  attractive  current  periodicals  room,  the  only  British 
newspaper  on  display  was  the  Morning  Star .  Periodicals  imported 
from  the  West  bore  the  hexagonal  censor's  stamp.  Most  of  our 
meetings  with  our  Soviet  colleagues  were  relaxed  and  open;  while 
they  were  keen  to  show  us  their  achievements,  they  were  also  honest 
about  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  In  only  one  library  did  we  feel 
frustrated  by  our  inability  to  get  answers  to  questions  about  basic 
supply  problems  and  reader  failure  at  the  shelf.  Apart  from  the 
staff  of  this  library,  the  librarians  and  officials  we  met  tended 
to  play  down  political  aspects  of  the  library  system. 

Despite  the  different  political  systems  in  which  they  operate, 
Soviet  and  British  librarians  have  a  number  of  concerns  in  common. 
In  the  USSR  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  there  has  been  increased 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  make  effective  use  of  library  resources, 
after  decades  when  most  significance  was  attached  to  quantitative 
indicators  of  library  development.  In  both  countries,  the  desire 
to  make  full  use  of  all  library  books  and  facilities  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  local  co-ordination  between  libraries  serving 
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different  groups  of  readers  and  improved  co-operation  at  national 
level.  In  the  USSR,  however,  the  inter-library  loans  system  is 
being  decentralised  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  reduce  pressure  on 
the  national  library.  Library  acquisitions  problems  differ 
considerably  in  the  two  countries.  British  librarians  generally 
operate  with  restricted  budgets  in  a  market  where  books  are 
expensive  but  available;  Soviet  librarians  are  very  conscious  of 
financial  constraints  when  they  select  foreign  books,  but  on  the 
home  market  the  books  they  require  tend  to  be  cheap  but  in  short 
supply.  In  both  cases,  readers  may  go  away  dissatisfied.  The 
position  of  librarians  differs  too.  We  have  hundreds  of 
unemployed  librarians  while  libraries  are  closed  and  services 
contract  for  lack  of  staff;  in  the  USSR  there  are  complaints  of  a 
shortage  of  librarians  and  plans  to  train  many  more.  Perhaps, 
then  it  is  not  surprising  that  Soviet  librarians  seemed  generally 
so  much  more  confident  and  optimistic  ! 
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18.  Two  recent  articles  dealing  with  this  in  more  detail  are: 
Rogers,  A. R.  'Censorship  and  libraries  in  the  Soviet  Union' 
Journal  of  library  history,  philsophy  and  comparative 
librarianship  8  (1)  1973,  pp. 22-29;  Korsch,  B.  ’The  role  of 

r ader  s  *  c  ar d  s  in  Soviet  libraries’,  Journal  of  library  history, 
philosophy  and  comparative  librarianship  13  (3)  1978,  pp.282- 
295. 


o 
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I  recently  suggested  to  the  Archivist,  Richard  Davies,  that  he 
gave  a  progress  report  on  the  Leeds  Russian  Archive.  Only  an 
hour  before  his  departure  for  Helsinki  he  rushed  into  the  Library 
and  thrust  into  my  hands  the  notes  to  form  the  basis  of  a  first 
annual  report.  I  have  reproduced  them  exactly  from  the 
typescript  as  they  convey  something  of  the  urgency  and  activity 
that  characterise  Richard* s  daily  life  in  the  LRA. 


Editor 


LEEDS  RUSSIAN  ARCHIVE 


NOTES  FOR  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ♦ 


EXHIBITIONS 

Pre-Establishment:  Sean  0* Casey  letters  (R.N.  Lomonossoff 

Collection)  in  Irish  Literary  MSS  exhibition.  Brotherton  Room. 
Easter  1982.  For  James  Joyce  Centenary  Conference,  School  of 
English. 

Establishment:  Items  selected  from  all  LRA  foundation 
collections,  Arthur  Ransome  Papers  (Brotherton  Collection), 
private  collections.  Brotherton  Room.  25th  May  to  early 
July  1982.  Catalogue. 

Leonid  Andreyev  Autochromes:  40  prints  from  Andreyev  Autochromes, 
Someone  in  Grey  pastel  painting  (Valentin  Andreieff  Collection), 
viewers,  original  Autochromes  etc.,  English  translations  and 
recent  Soviet  editions  of  Andreyev* s  works.  University  Gallery. 
1-11  March  1983.  Catalogue. 

Approximately  half  the  prints  displayed  during  BUAS 
Conference.  Glasgow  University.  28-30  March  1983* 

Sibirica:  Family  letters,  business  papers,  photographs  concerning 
German  merchants  trading  and  mining  gold  in  Siberia,  c .1860-1900’ s 
(Mrs.  Inge  Williams  Collection).  Scott  Polar  Research  Institute, 
Cambridge.  I5-I6  April  1963.  For  2nd  Conference  of  British 
Siberian  Studies  Seminar.  Catalogue. 

Repeated  at  Institut  d’Etudes  Slaves,  Paris.  24-27  May 
1983.  For  Colloque  International  sur  la  Siberie,  I582-I982. 
Catalogue  with  colour  reproductions,  sponsored  by  Canon  (UK)  Ltd. 


CONFERENCES,  TALKS 

Colloque  ’’Marina  Tsvetaeva".  Lausanne.  30  June  -  3  July  1982. 
RD  paper  on  Tsvetaeva  letters  in  R.N®  Lomonossoff  Collection. 

Intensive  Russian  Course.  Norwich.  28  July  1982. 

RD  Andreyev  media-show. 

In-Service  Training  Course.  School  of  Education,  Leeds. 

25  September  1982.  RD  Andreyev  media-show® 
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Russian  and  East  European  Studies  Graduate  Seminar.  St.  Anthony' 3 
College,  Oxford.  4  November  1982.  RD  LRA  survey  talk. 

Study  G-roup  on  the  Russian  Revolution  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
7~9  January  1983*  RD  publicity. 

ATR .  University  of  Sheffield.  15  March  1983*  RD  Andreyev 
media-show. 

Russian  Society.  University  of  Durham.  10  May  1983. 

RD  Andreyev  media-show. 


EXPEDITIONS 


New  York.  Easter  1982.  Bakhmeteff  Archive,  Columbia  University; 
YTVO  Institute  for  Jewish  Research. 

Cagnes-sur-Mer,  France.  28  September-10  October  1982.  Valentin 
Andreieff  Collection  (Leonid  Andreyev). 

Paris.  6-10  November  1982.  N.V.  Reznikoff  Collection  (Aleksei 
Remizov) 

Rastrick,  W,  Yorks.  4  visits,  winter-spring  1983*  Mrs.  Inge 
Williams  Collection. 

Oxford.  7  January  1983*  Pasternak  Trust. 

London.  4  visits,  October  1982-May  1983*  Maud  Cattley  Collection; 
Janko  Lavrin  Collection;  Miriam  Gabo  Collection. 

Edinburgh.  31  March  1983.  M.E.  Greene  Collection  (Ivan  Bunin) 

Paris.  26  May-5  June  1983.  N.V.  Reznikoff,  late  N.V. 
Kodryanskaya,  L.Ao  Rapaport,  V.N.  Iljine,  T.N.  Rafalsky  Collections. 


VISITORS 


Establishment  exhibition.  35  guests  at  opening,  25  May  1983* 
including  Mrs.  P.  Browning  (G.V.  Lomonossof  Collection),  Dr.  G. 
Smith  (donor),  Dr.  A.  Sokolov  (Remizov  collaborator),  Dr. 
Christine  Gamble  (British  Council). 

35  guests  during  June->July,  including  Alexandre  Andreyev 
(Leonid  Andreyev  Collection)  and  Rosa  Lempert -Andreyev,  Professor 
Herbert  Marshall o 
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July  1982-February  1983-  Visitors  from  Queen* s  University, 
Belfast,  Universities  of  Durham,  Oxford,  Helsinki,  Birmin^iam, 
G-enoa,  National  Railway  Museum,  Keston  College,  Sandhurst. 

Leonid  Andreyev  Autochromes  exhibition.  49  guests  at  private 
view,  28  February  1983,  including  representatives  of  Leeds 
'* Jewish  Way  of  Life”  Committee,  BBC  Radio  Leeds,  National  Museum 
of  Photography,  Leeds  Camera  Club,  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery. 

c.  800  visitors  to  exhibition. 

March-dune  1983-  Visitors  from  Sofia  University,  Bulgaria, 

BBC  Russian  Service,  University  of  Oxford,  Pocklington  School, 
Cambridge  University  Press. 


PUBLICITY 

BBC  Radio  Leeds.  "West  Riding" .  18  June  1982.  "West  Riding" . 

2  March  1983® 

BBC  TV.  "Look  North".  1  March  1983* 

Yorkshire  Post.  25  May  1982,  21  July  1982. 

Reporter  (University  of  Leeds).  28  May,  30  July,  10  December, 
1982,  25  February,  24  June  1983- 

Library  Newsletter  (Brotherton  Library).  June,  August,^ 
December  1982,'  January,  February,  March,  April,  June  1983. 

Britain-USSR  (GB-USSR  Association).  January  1983- 

Novoe  Russkoe  Slovo  (New  York).  1  October  1982. 

Russkaya  My  si*  (Paris).  21  October  1982. 

TLS .  24  December  1983* 

SCONUL-ACOSEEM  Newsletter.  August  1982 

Sbornik  (Study  Group  on  the  Russian  Revolution).  Summer  1982. 
BUAS  Newsletter.  January  1983 
NASSEES  Newsletter.  January  1983. 

ATR  Newsletter.  January  1983* 
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ICSEES  International  Newsletter*  March  1983* 


The  Times*  "Information  Service".  8,  11  March  1983* 

ACQUISITIONS 

Vladlen  Pavlenkov  (19  April  1982).  Leonid  Andreyev  letters. 

Patrick  Miles  (23  May  1983)*  Portrait  of  Pushkin;  bust  of 
Chekhov. 

Gerry  Smith  (25  May  and  2  June  1982).  Tsvetaeva,  Mirsky  letters; 
recorded  interviews  with  Traill,  G-alton,  Lavrin,  Pascal;  Verst.y, 
Blagonamerennyi . 

Sina  Fosdick  (22  June  1982).  Rerikh  book. 

A.G.  Cross  (June  1982).  Akhmatova  telegram  and  signed  portrait. 

Tat*yana  Norman  (6  July  1982).  Viktor  Frank  books. 

School  of  Geography  (26  July  1982).  Prints  of  Fred  Robinson 
slides. 

Malcolm  G-riffiths  (2  August  1982).  Andreyev  in  Japanese. 

Yorkshire  and  Humberside  Joint  Library  Services  (10  August  1982). 
Runs  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet  Russian  Pictorial. 

Andrew  Bogdan  (September-October  1982 ).  Brokgaus  i  Efron 
Encyclopedia . 

University  of  Surrey  (12  October  1982).  M.  Evgeniev  Collection. 

Colin  J ohnson  (24  November  1982).  Signed  copy  of  Fedin 

Marochka  Chatfield  Taylor.  (November  1982,  11  January  1983). 
Catalogues  of  Anisfel'd  exhibitions. 

A.G.  Cross  (8  December  1982).  Siberian  share  certificates. 

Janko  Lavrin  (10  January  1983)*  Copy  of  TS  of  Gogol  book;  copy 
of  Dostoevsky  book  in  German. 

Sebastian  Garrett  (12  January  1983)*  Copy  of  Ertel'  dissertation. 
John  Schuster  (15  January  1983).  Copy  of  Sir  George  Schuster  book. 
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Hilary  and  Letty  Norwood  (January  1983)-  Andreyev  Ne  ubii. 

Ludmila  Rapaport  (27  January,  30  May  1983)*  Book  about  Aleksandr 
Bernardi;  photographs  to  copy. 

A.G-.  Cross  (8  March  1983)*  Run  of  Prizyv. 

Roberto  Sinigaglia  (15  March  1983)*  2  of  his  books. 

Susan  Reid  (24  March  1983)*  Photographs  taken  by  relative  around 
Baku,  c.1913  (temporary  deposit). 

Jeff  G-leisner  (March-April  1983)*  Notes  for  talks. 

N.B.  Sollogub  (30  May  1983 )*  Zaitsev  book  and  bibliography. 

N.L.  Baranove-Shestova  (30  May  1983)*  Remizov  MS. 

Alexandre  Andreyev  and  Olga  Carlisle  (l  June  1983)*  Pasternak, 
Tsvetaeva  letters. 

Adina  Gherkin  (4  June  1983).  Remizov  books,  tapes  etc. 

Addenda :  Russischer  Nationaler  Verein  (December  1982). 
Subscription  to  Veche. 

Louis  Sinclair  (April  1983).  Bibliography  of  English 
translations  of  Russian  literature. 

FUNDING 


Leverhulme  Trust.  Research  Grant  to  Brotherton  Library  and 
Department  of  Russian  Studies  for  catalogue  and  selected  edition 
of  G.V.  and  R.N.  Lomonossoff  Collections.  3  years  from  October, 
1983* 
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Whatever  your  copying  problems,  we  have  the  copier  you  need 
to  solve  them 

That's  not  science  fiction  -  it's  Science  Fact,  from  Canon 

Because  Ginon  copiers  are  masters  of  Space,  Time  and  Fnergv 
They'll  enlarge  and  reduce,  or  sort  and  collate,  or  even  save  you 
electricity 

And  as  authorised  Canon  dealers,  we  can  advise  you  about  tfie 
ideal  machine  for  your  special  requirements.  Our  Canon-trained 
engineers  will  provide  full  professional  back-up  to  keep  your  copier 
working  at  peak  performance. 

So  come  in  and  talk  to  us 
today  -  and  solve  your  copying 

„  problems  once  and  for  all.  rn  .  .  n  J 

ihe  next  step  forward. 


For  further  information  contact: 
CANON  (UK)  LTD 
Oaktree  House 
Oakwood  Lane 
Leeds  LS8  3NW 
Tel.  (0532)  403355 


